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There was little organization, and under the every-day gen-
eral little discipline. Owing to the vast numbers of cavalry-
horses, and generally the presence of elephants, it could not
"be readily transported across sea ; and, like all armies full
of unintelligent material, it was subject to severe epidem-
ics of sickness.

It must not be understood that such was the complexion of
the army of Hamilcar or Hannibal. These partook pecul-
iarly of the genius of their leaders, as armies always do. The
above description applies to the Carthaginian army as a whole,
and in most points not to those bodies which did such won-
derful work in Spain and Italy.

It is probable that the Carthaginians made use in fortifica-
tion and siege-proceedings of what was within the common
knowledge of all civilized nations at that day. Castrameta-
tion was certainly practiced. Troops, we know, were camped
behind temporary fortifications when awaiting shipment or
after disembarking. This is shown by the first commercial
treaty with Rome in 509 B. c. But they did not fortify the
daily camp.

So far as minor tactics, arms, organization, and marches
and battles are concerned, we do not know as much about
those of the Carthaginians as about those of other nations.
It is generally understood that, during the First Punic and
down to the beginning of the Second Punic "War, the heavy
and regular foot and horse approximated largely to the Ma-
cedonian type. Xanthippus, during the First Punic War,
joined the Carthaginian army with a body of Greek mercena-
ries. These of course retained the phalangial habit, and as
they were the best troops in the army, and Xanthippus was
placed in command of all the Carthaginian forces, the Greeks
no doubt gave a phalangial training to the Carthaginians,d Malchus to seize the reins of government, and thereest danger. The depend-
